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THE WAYFARER 


p The USA has been seeing a revolution in race relations 
which is one of the bright spots in a very discouraging world. 
Supreme Court decisions have forced many changes, such as the 
recent ban on segregation in railroad dining-cars, and the re- 
vuirement that Louisiana University Law School admit a 
Negro student. Walter White of the NAACP estimates that 
in the past five years 1,000 Negro students have attended 
state-supported universities from which they were formerly 
excluded. In sports and politics too, marked changes have 
come. But there is still much to be done: in particular, ow 
churches lag behind other institutions in their maintenance of 
segregation, and the President's Civil Rights Program has not 
yet been enacted into law. 


p Not all sermons are read by poets from woodland stones, 
nor heard in churches either. Here’s a profound insight by a 
man of war: “We have too many men of science, too few men 
of God. We have grasped the mystery of the atom and rejected 
the Sermon on the Mount. ... The world has achieved 
brilliance without wisdom, power without conscience. Ours is 
a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants. We know more 
about war than we know about peace, more about killing 
than we know about living.” So said General Omar Bradley, 
Chief of Staff, US Army, in a public speech, recently. 

pm Will loudspeakers be busy again this Easter with eye-witness 
descriptions of that astonishing American phenomenon the 
Faster Parade? Last Easter a woman and small monkey, iden- 
tically and gaudily clad, strode past St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
while United Nations personnel gasped. A word-picture of 
the pair literally circled the earth—and helped to confirm the 
charge in communist countries that “religion is the opiate of 
the people.” The primary fact about Easter is the proclamation 
that Our Lord liveth—but the words are all but buried under 
the shenanigans that go on in so many American cities on the 
most solemn and sacred day in the Christian calendar. (If you 
agree, you might write your City Council, the broadcast people, 
et al.) 

& The Christian view of Easter was put into beautiful words 
last spring by Audrey Meier, a student V.P., as she welcomed 
the incoming officers in her college YWCA. Here’s a bit of he 
Monmouth College Chapel address: 

... Christ is crucified whenever His faith is betrayed. . . . He 
bears the crosses of social and racial prejudice. He knows the 
Golgotha of hypocrisy and of untruth. Christ is betrayed wherevei 
talents lie unused; He is crucified whenever the beauty of man’s 
morality is violated: 

Was it only on Golgotha 
Where the sacrifice was made? 
Was it only on a wooden cross 
That Jesus was betraved? 

Was it only on a foreign hill 
That Christ was crucified? 

Or was it on your campus 

Just an hour ago—Christ died? 


> To this I would add William James’ pithy sentence: “The 
great use of life is to spend it for something which outlasts it.” 


& Coming up, June 21-24, is the YMCA Centennial Conven 
uon in Cleveland, with representative student delegations ex- 
pected from all sectors. I’m told that big-names from Canada 
and the USA will be rife in Cleveland those days. 


® Paul Blanchard, whose researches on Church-State relation- 
ships have made us aware of current trends and dangers, is 
doing a notable series of articles from abroad. The first of 
these, a factual report on education in Italy, appeared in the 
January 2zoth Nation, to be followed by three on the struggle 
between the Vatican and public education, respectively, in 
France, the Netherlands and Belgium. Several years ago, when 
the Nation published a series of articles in which Blanchard 
‘xamined Roman Catholic tenets, the New York City public 
school system banned the magazine from school libraries. The 


ban still holds. 
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B | see that Association Press is publishing a book by a 
young poet, Patricia Bever, several of whose verses appeared 
in this magazine two years ago, when Pat was an undergrad 
in lowa Wesleyan. Her book is called Stepping Stones of the 
Spint (the price, $1.75.) Its 100 poems are simple, reverent 
expressions of a religious view of life. We hope to publish 
several of the poems in later issues; here | bring you one that 
| like very much: 


How shall we fear the works of man? 
Behold, the earth belongs to God. 
He made it, 

And in Him all life has its being. 

His thoughts are the continuity of our days 
His left hand is behind us. 

He blows his breath upon us 

And spins the earth like a top. 

His eternity is great above our time 
His mind is great above our thoughts. 
[he earth belongs to God. 

How shall we fear the works of man? 
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This article was suggested by a public discussion of Christian responsi- 
bility in war between Professors Robert L. Calhoun and H. Richard 
Niebuhr in Yale Divinity School, recently. The views expressed here, 
however, are those of the writer, who is a graduate student in the 
Divinity School. 


WAR IS A PROBLEM for us as Christians because we 
are involved in war whether we like it or not. No one 
exists as an isolated individual; everyone is a part of the 
society of men. You and I live our lives as members of 
races, of classes, of nations, and of innumerable other 
groups. The actions of these groups are our actions, be- 
cause we belong to the groups. When white people 
lynch a Negro in the South, those of us who are white 
are involved in their act, just because we are white. 
When the privileged and powerful class group persecute 
the weak, we are entangled in their sin, because we can’t 
get away from our class. When our nation goes to war, 
we are part of that action, just because we are Ameri- 
cans. It is because of our involvement in these situations 
that problems are raised which our conscience cannot 
escape. 


We have been a part of the evil which has brought 
war about and we are a part of the evil which war brings 
about. The soil in which war grows contains the sins of 
national self-love, class self-interest, and group lust for 
power. These are our sins, since they are the sins of the 
society of which we are a part. The evil consequences of 
war include the destruction of human life, the distortion 
of~-human personality, and the annihilation of human 
values. These are evils for which we must bear the 
blame, for we are members of the society which perpe- 
trates them. 


We can’t escape our guilt, because we can’t escape so- 
ciety, much as we might like to. For this reason the 
question which searches our Christian conscience is, 
How shall I act in this war in which I am involved? 


Looking out for myself. There are several ways in 
which I may try to decide what I should do. I might try 
to act according to my personal preference. The pacifist 
might say, “I must stay out of war because I must keep 
myself pure from the stain of the sin which it involves 
and thus make myself more acceptable to God.” The 
non-pacifist might say, “I should get into this so that I'll 
know what life is really like and when it is all over I can 
write a searching novel or preach a stirring sermon.” 
We see immediately that neither one of these is a Chris- 
tian way of handling the problem. Such efforts at self- 
fulfilment, however noble they may seem, are doomed 
to failure. 


Bringing in the Kingdom. We may take another line 
of thought. We might try to decide what kind of action 
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is most likely to lead to the best future for mankind 
The pacifist may say, “The Kingdom of God, in whic 
all men live together as brothers, cannot come until men 
renounce the hatred and destruction of each other which 
war involves. Therefore I will renounce these things 


and hope that my action may help lead all men to req 


nounce them.”’ The non-pacifist may say, “War is evil 


but the Kingdom cannot come until the forces whidjli 
are trying to enslave men and destroy Christian value 


are conquered. Therefore I must take part in this eyjj 


now, so that good can come later.”’ These proposals seem 
to be more acceptable than the preceding ones. Heng 
the individual is asking how society may be redeemed 
he is thinking of others, not only of himself. He is trying 
to take account of the broadest implications of his actj 
But this is not enough for the Christian. For no one cang 
by his action create the kind of future he wants or they 


kind of world he thinks God wants. The Kingdom of 
God is not brought in by our action, but by the action 
of God. Therefore we can’t make our decision simply on 
the basis of the kind of results which we think it will 
have. 

Looking for a formula. When we begin to seek out the 


Christian position with regard to war, we are tempted j 


to look for an absolute commandment or law which God 
has revealed, and to regard it as the final word for every 
body. Thus the pacifist searches the teachings of Jesus 
and comes up with “Turn the other cheek,” to whidi 
the non-pacifist immediately replies, “Ah yes, but 
member the cleansing of the temple.” But merely quot 
ing Scripture does not get us very far. It will not give w 
any simple principle which will offer the clue to ouf 
responsibility as children of God. To understand this 


responsibility we must try to consider the whole messageg 
of the Gospel concerning human sin and divine graceq 


This makes the task more difficult, but then no one eve 
said that the Christian life is an easy one. This again’ 
why the problem is one of conscience, which is settled 
only within the depths of our hearts and minds where 
God speaks to us. This is why we speak of ‘‘conscientious 
objection” and why (as Professor Richard Niebuhr has 
said), we should also speak of “conscientious consent.’ 


Vocation and conscience. Perhaps we can best ap 
proach this problem of conscience by a consideration 
of our Christian vocation. What does God call me to do 
in the situation in which I am placed, the situation of 
my involvement in war? In the world around me in 
which all men, including myself, are disobeying God 
and in which God is still redeeming them in spite o 
their sin, what is He requiring that I should do? The 
pacifist will probably say something like this: “I believe 
that I am called to witness against the evil of which 1 am 
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War involves every one of us, as members of society. The decisions that must be made are essentially religious in nature 


4 part, the evil of war. I must proclaim the presence ol 
the Kingdom of love and righteousness in which neigh- 
bor does not lift his sword against neighbor and in 
which judgment belongs to God, not to men. I must do 
all that is in my power to resist the continuation of this 
evil and its terrible consequences.” The non-pacifist will 
probably say something like this: “I cannot escape my 
involvement and I must carry it through to the end. I 
must be prepared to kill and be killed with my brothers. 
The evil which infects society is so great that it cannot 
be removed except through great suffering and anguish 
by all. I must make my participation a witness to that 
ledemptive suffering. The evil world in which war has 
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grown is not yet ready for the Kingdom. Until it is, | 
can only share in its lite and pray for its deliverance.” 

As Professor Robert L. Calhoun puts it, “our world 
takes war and the unrestrained exercise of national pow- 
er for granted.” In such a world, there is particular need 
for the witness of courageous Christians who are willing 
to stand alone and challenge any such easy assumptions. 
When we choose a course of action for ourselves we must 
search our hearts to resist the temptation to go the easy 
way with the crowd. And whichever way we go, we will 
surely be haunted by the sin of which we have been guil- 
ty and the evil to which we have consented. Our prayer 
then can only be, “Lord, have mercy upon us.” 
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What is the Christian answer to participation in war? When a national 
emergency arises, can a Christian serve in the armed forces? Basically, 
this is a religious question, dealt with here by two writers whose answers 
point in divergent directions—yet each holds to a Christian faith that 
is intellectually wrought, honestly held and that has been tested in the 
hard struggle of World War II. They have put down their thoughts in 
the hope that others, perhaps facing the issue for the first time, may be 
helped in thinking through to a clear decision. 


"As a Christian 


—I could not serve in the armed forces’— 


—Says FRANK L. WRIGHT, JR., who in World War II was a conscientious objector serving 
in a Civilian Public Service Camp and later as an attendant in a hospital for the mentally ill 


NO UNCERTAINTY attends the 
decision that I would make, if the 
armed services should call on me, to 
be a conscientious objector to war, 
as I did a dozen years ago. At that 
time it led me into thirty months of 
varied experiences in Civilian Pub- 
lic Service, first working at soil con- 
servation in upland farm country 
and later moving on to soul conser- 
vation work in a mental hospital, 
the latter without salary or reward 
except to be loved by mental pa- 
tients and despised by doctors. Yet, 
in spite of frustration, separation 
and personal cost, it was a rich ex- 
perience because I remained true, 
insofar as I could make myself true, 
to those ideals and principles which 
I believe underlie human existence 
and are denied utterly by resort to 
modern war as a means of settling 
disputes and finding peace. 

No one can now tell to what a 
similar decision would lead at this 
time. However, there is only one 
satisfactory basis for deciding to be 
a conscientious objector to war, and 
that is the belief in the rightness of 
the decision. If there is even a re- 
mote tendency to ask “What will | 
get out of it?” then you had better 
go into the armed services. Thev of- 
fer all of the conventional values— 
prestige, acceptance, group morale, 
salary, care of dependents, activity 
that quiets all questioning, freedom 
from responsibility. To be a con- 
scientious objector you must sav, 
“Having seen what I believe to be 
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the right, I can do no other, so help 
me God.” And the chances are that 
you will need God’s help. 

The basic Christian convictions 
which bring me to my pacifist posi- 
tion are the very tenets to which 
most Christians hold. My own posi- 
tion stands or falls on these five basic 
Christian beliefs: 

(1) I believe all men are of infin- 
ite and unique worth. Each man is a 
child of God, sharing in “the image 
of God.” Neither I nor those closest 
to me are known to be of greater 
worth than any other, for their 
worth is not of my making but of 
God’s. “Even the least of these . 
ye do it unto me.” 

(2) I believe men were meant to 
live together as brothers and to di- 
rect all their relationships by love. 
As children of God, all men are 
brothers. Love then becomes the 
law of life. It alone is regenerative, 
creative of good. All action that vi- 
olates brotherhood—that relies on 
disinterest or hate—obscures truth, 
inhibits creation, degrades man. 
“Love thy neighbor. . . . Overcome 
evil with good.” 

(3) I believe that these first two 
beliefs express the fundamental na- 
ture of God and his universe; they 
are the law of the universe, immu- 
table and unchanging. They draw 
their truth not at all from my per- 
ception of them but wholly from 
their rootage in God. They are 
God’s will. Thus they are supreme 


over all other obligations. They 
alone deserve the supreme loyalty 


‘of him who would serve God, the 


demands of institutionalized human 
society notwithstanding. “In the be. 
ginning was the Word and the 
Word was God... . No other gods 
before 

(4) I believe that man is called 
to live by these truths in spite of all 
temptations, in the face of all costs; 
for thus are God’s truths revealed 
and given power to affect the hearts 
and minds of men. The Cross is the 
creative act; in it is our salvation. 
Adherence to love as the law of life 
between all men in spite of conse 
quences is an act that releases power 
for good which no bending of the 
principle to meet a difficult situa 
tion can release. Suppose that Jesus 
had concluded that after all a man 
must live and had adjusted his ideals 
to the “actualities’” of the situation. 
Suppose he had joined the patriotic 
Zealots, or decided that he could use 
the profits of the temple sacrifices 
to carry on a great work, or deter: 
mined to keep prestige among He 
brews by staying away from beggars 
and harlots, Samaritans and Greeks. 


Just suppose! 


(5) 1 believe that in living by 
these truths, in spite of the cost, 
man gives his reasonable and ex 
pected service unto God; he assumes 


FRANK L. WRIGHT, JR., is General Secretary 
of the YMCA in the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
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his essential even if insignificant 
role in achieving the Will of God, 
in building the Kingdom. Then his 
actions need no longer depend 
upon immediate or foreseeable re- 
sults; they can be undertaken in 
confidence and power because they 
honor personality, they utilize love, 
they glorify God. ‘“Thy will be done. 
_,, If God be for us... .” 

These five fundamental beliefs 
are the whole basis for my position 
as a conscientious objector. But 
how, you may ask, do these tenets 
lead to a pacifist position? 

You may point out, for example, 
that I seem to reject the use of all 
force while torce is actually neces- 
sary if not desirable in a worldly sit- 
uation. But, in asserting that love is 
the only creative and constructive 
force, I do not reject all use of phy- 
sical force. Force-in-restraint will in 
fact sometimes have to be used, not 
necessarily because the situation de- 
mands it but because we lack knowl- 
edge and experience in the use of 
love-force. Force-in-restraint can 
never be constructive or regenera- 
tive, however, and its use always and 
inevitably gives us a serious set-back 
in anv constructive effort. Modern 
warfare can not possibly be con- 
ceived as being force-in-restraint 
since its primary objective is destruc- 
tion of persons, even including 
those with whom peacelul relations 
are being sought. 

But, you ask, Aren't you with- 
drawing from evil and letting it 
have sway? Isn't yours a completely 
passive position? Quite the contrary. 


True, I do not go into action as- 
suming that I in my own might, or 
the men on this side of the battle- 
line, can put evil to flight. I do, 
however, seek to perform those acts 
which will free the creative forces of 
the universe so that they can truly 
overcome evil. Such acts would be 
most effective if I could express them 
at the center of conflict, if I could 
express love directly to them that 
hate. Since the law of the land ef- 
fectively prevents this possibility, re- 
fusal to identify with destructive 
force and maintenance of allegiance 
to the principle and practice of love 
wherever I am are still active attacks 
on evil. 

Then, you may ask, Do you really 
think that you can live life without 
compromise, that you can keep this 
love pure and express it pertectly or 
absolutely? No, death is the only 
way to eliminate compromise from 
lite. In total war and in our econ- 
omy, even eating a crust of bread in- 
volves me in the war situation and 
makes me a factor in the conflict. 
Yet, in matters over which | have 
control—particularly in determin- 
ing the activity to which I will de- 
vote my major time and energy—I 
withhold support of war. Pacifists 
express this withholding in various 
ways, but even the most extreme is 
not absolute. This is not a position 
leading to any kind of perfection. 

These questions suggest a few of 
the best reasons why many conscien- 
tious Christians differ with me on 
the question of participation in war 
even though they may hold these 


"As a Christian 


—I shall serve in the armed forces, if called’ 
—says WILLIAM A. OVERHOLT, an Army Air Force captain in World War II 


WILLIAM A. OVERHOLT is Student YMCA 
Regional Secretary in the North Central Area. 
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THE DECISION respecting par- 
ticipation in the armed services is a 
religious decision because it in- 
volves, basically, one’s judgment re- 
garding God’s purpose for his life 
and the lite of society, and for his 
relations with his fellow man. We 
know that Jesus considered such 
questions at the heart of the spirit- 


same five tundamental beliefs. Noth- 
ing I say should be interpreted as 
meaning that he who takes a_ posi- 
tion contrary to mine is not as Chris- 
tian as I. The proper test for a 
Christian is certainly not whether 
or not he is a pacifist, but whether 
he is honestly and sincerely follow- 
ing the teaching of Christ as he un- 
derstands it after prayer and 
thought. I am certain of only one 
thing: that for me in the present 
situation, my devotion to what I be- 
lieve to be the essence of the Chris- 
tian gospel demands that J be a 
conscientious objector to participa- 
tion in war. 

For me to take up arms and go 
forth to battle would be to deny not 
just one but all of these beliefs. I 
would have to forget that every 
man is of worth and that love should 
direct all relations with men. | 
would have to petition God to re- 
peal his laws, so that good might 
follow from acts taken at variance 
with them. | would have to decide 
that, after all, ideals are symbols to 
be maintained and displayed in fair 
weather but run down when the go- 
ing gets rough. And somehow, | 
would have to be persuaded that 
these changes in my beliefs would 
make me a_ better citizen of the 
Kingdom of God, a more deserving 
servant of my Lord. That’s what it 
would require of me. And so I 
would tear down the cross from my 
steeple, and put up a weathervane. 
And, lo, it would be graced with a 
cock, and I can even now hear it 
crowing—not thrice, but five times! 


ual lite of his time. For us, today, 
there seem to be three sources in 
our Christian tradition to which we 
may look for guidance: 

1. Holy Scripture. In the Bible 
we find the commandment “Thou 
shalt not kill’; the injunction to 
turn the other cheek, to love one’s 
enemies; the statement “Greater 
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love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his friends”; 
his famous reply to the lawyers 
“Render unto Caesar that which is 
Caesar’s,”” and his readiness to tor- 
give the soldiers administering His 
own execution. 

While the commandment against 
killing is direct and clear, it does 
not settle the issue in those tragic 
decisions where either the action of 
individuals or groups, or their fail- 
ure to act, results in death for other 
persons. Not only soldiers have to 
make such choices: a bus driver may 
not hurl his loaded bus over an em- 
bankment to avoid hitting a care- 
less pedestrian who suddenly blocks 
the way. To kill is sinful, but in cer- 
tain circumstances it may be more 
sinful not to kill. War is sin, but 1s 
not necessarily the worst sin. Such 
is the tragedy, sin, and blame that 
militarist and pacifist share in this 
world. 

There are some who make the de- 
batable point that Jesus lived and 
taught in an oppressed society in an 
occupied land and that therefore 
his advice, while relevant then, is 
not applicable to society today. 
Likewise, while the remark “To 
render unto Caesar .. .” might be 
quoted in support of participation 
in an army, there is a fairly general 
judgment among Christian scholars 
that one cannot draw any consistent 
line between one’s obligation to God 
and to the state. Christianity makes 
the radical claim that God 1s Lord 
of all of life. 

In view of considerations such as 
these, I have not been able to find 
in the Scriptures a final answer to 
the question whether a Christian 
may enter the armed services. 

2. The Christian Community. 
When one turns to the general judg- 
ment of Christians for justification 
of military service, the answer is 
fairly plain. ‘The great majority of 
Christians in all groups of society 
have approved taking part in the 
military forces of the nations to 
which they owe allegiance. 

Throughout Christian history a 
small, dedicated group has stead- 
fastly witnessed to the pacifist prin- 
ciple. ‘Their witness has been a con- 
stant stimulus to the conscience of 
their respective societies and their 
martyrdom has been heroic. But in 
all times of national emergency 


Communion service on battlefield is poignant experience. Here, Australian 
. troops on scarred Korean hillside 


much larger numbers have chosen 
to undertake military service, and 
I hazard the view that even larger 
numbers in this group chose their 


course as conscientiously and = as 
thoughtfully as did the pacifist 
group. 


If it be pointed out that tew first 
and second century Christians en- 
tered the armies, it should be said 
that their primary reason was not 
pacifist conviction but a refusal to 
take the oath of allegiance acknow!- 
edging a semi-divine emperor. Most 
Christian churches today recognize 
the validity of an individual's paci- 
fist position, but very few of these 
churches expect their members to 
be pacifists. In view of these facts, 
pacifists who claim that their's is 
the only true Christian way re- 
flect neither the history of the 
Christian community nor the gen- 
eral judgment of Christians today. 

However, when the Christian com- 
munity errs in these matters, the 
court of last resort is the individual 
conscience. 

g. Individual Conscience. At this 
point I can only report on the train 
of judgments which, while decisive 
for me, have no “authority” for 
others. 

The essence of the Christian gos- 
pel seems to me to be the magnift- 
cent declaration that persons are 
sons of God and that it is His will 


that each should grow to be worthy 
of his heritage. The Christian then, 
sees his neighbor always as a Son of 
God. Not only are his personal mor. 
al choices consistent with that ideal 
but he joins with his community in 
educational, economic, and _ political 
expressions of this ideal for all per. 
sons. When any individual or group 
embarks upon a policy of exploita- 
tion of others which denies to their 
victims their status of respect and 
opportunity for development, then 
Christians must undertake to re 
strain, to quarantine that aggres 
sion. 

Christians acting to restrain ex 
ploitation should proceed with a 
reconciling spirit and patience unto 
“seventy times seven.” If at any 
point in the attempt at reconcilia- 
tion the “aggressor’’ resorts to force, 
that force must be opposed _ with 
superior force. It seems very unlike 
ly that a Christian or Christian so 
ciety is ever justified in resorting 
first to force. And even if force is 
resorted to by an aggressor, (1) all 
Christians share in the responsibili- 
ty for the failure to be sufficiently 
good reconcilers to avert disaster 
and (2) the obligation to keep open 
the opportunity for reconciliation 1s 
never discharged. (A demand for 
unconditional surrender is 
mentally unchristian.) 

At this point the pacifist might 
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say, “I agree, but a pacifist witness 
is a superior force to military force.” 
In some cases (such as the Gandhi 
movement in India) he may be 
right; but there is almost no evi- 
dence that pacifist methods would 
triumph over the ruthless aggres- 
sion that is involved in most inter- 
national conflicts. A dynamic Chris- 
tian society facing ruthless aggres- 
sion does need a pacifist group to 
jar its conscience and keep it from 
sinking into mere power manipula- 
tion. But our Christian society, at 
least in our times, also needs supe- 
rior military force, using that force 
only as a last resort. 

To apply this to a concrete situa- 
tion: In World War II Nazi powers 
in Central Europe, later joined by 
Japan, embarked upon a program 
of developing a fanatic nationalism 
among their own citizenry, of en- 
slaving neighboring peoples, and of 
exterminating the Jewish communi- 
ty in Europe. Christians of all lands 
shared in the responsibility for this 
situation by not contributing suf- 
ficiently to remove the causes of 
Nazism. So inept were the Allies in 
their moves toward a reconciliation 
that their efforts were twisted into 
appeasement. Even so, the Nazi 
forces resorted to arms. In this situa- 
tion, and from the standpoint of 
basic Christian values and of Chris- 
tian responsibility, the community 
of nations was obliged to resort to 
arms, and most individuals could 
do no other than support that 
armed program. 


The Principles Involved 


1. Christians ought to act in such 
a way as to respect all persons as 
sons of God and should actively con- 


The Christian Conscience 
and Atomic War 


The Federal Council of Churches has 
put to work a group of eminent theolo- 
gians on a study of “The Christian Con- 
science and Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion.” Under the chairmanship of Angus 
Dun, the Commission has been making 
a careful analysis of their subject. 

They held a session on the new 
dimensions of war; they have put into 
words a description of modern war and 
weapons of mass destruction, including 
concepts of total war. They did a second 
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tribute to their growth as such. This 
respect and concern will take both 
individual and social forms. 

2. When any program seeks to 
destroy the dignity of persons and 
the possibility of their development, 
Christians are obliged to oppose the 
oppression, restrain exploita- 
tion, and to “convert” the aggressor 
to a more constructive point of view. 

3. This relief, restraint, and con- 
version should be attempted in 
Christian love, to reconcile the 
breach in human relations so that a 
Christian community may be estab- 
lished. 

4. It in the process of reconcilia- 
tion the exploiter resorts to force 
that force must be countered with 
superior force. 

5. An attitude of tolerance must 
be maintained in which alternative 
lorces, é.g., pacifism, may be ex- 
pressed. 

6. No doors should be closed 
against continued attempts at recon- 
ciliation at any point in the con- 
flict. 

7. As soon as grounds for a recon- 
ciliation are discovered, the Chris- 
tian community should be quick to 
forgive, ready together to bind up 
the wounds, laying malice aside. 

8. When one adopts a set of 
Christian principles he does not 
necessarily make a final decision on 
military service vs. non-participa- 
tion. A Christian may well find him- 
self supporting one war effort and 
condemning another. 

Pacifist Blocs. Two aspects of the 
pacifist position require comment 
here. The first is that some pacifists 
assume that their position absolves 
them from all ties to their society 


main section on peace and a positive 
strategy under which they discussed such 
points as: the rejection of preventive 
war; the need for democratic strength: 
and the elements of a positive peace 
program. 

In the course of this analysis, the group 
developed thoroughly the meaning of 
both Christian non-pacifism and Chris- 
tian pacifism, showing the work of 
Christian conscience in both groups. 
They found that the larger proportion 
of Christians is non-pacifist. They be- 
lieve that the Christian non-pacifists 
share with their pacifist brethren an 
abhorrence of war and with them see 


and isolates them from the guilt of 
war. Such escapism is irresponsible, 
false, and unchristian. No one can 
abdicate from society: he must ac- 
cept the responsibility of choosing a 
role in society. 

And, second, the pacifist position 
leads logically to a martyrdom 
which certainly is as praiseworthy as 
that of the soldier at the fighting 
front. But the pacifist society, if 
there were one, would commit its 
children, its women, non-pacifists, 
and infirm to a martyrdom for 


which no_ justification could be 
found. 
To Sum Up 


So far, it has been said in this ar- 
ticle that: it is possible on Christian 
grounds to be a member of the 
armed forces of one’s country; that 
most Christians do so decide when 
they think their participation is re- 
quired; a Christian must be un- 
usually reluctant to resort to force 
as an instrument of national policy; 
the Christian community must 
maintain its critical evaluative fac- 
ulties at a peak of sensitivity as each 
crisis develops. 

In addition to the factors that 
have been enumerated, and what- 
ever their personal decision on par- 
ticipation in the armed services, all 
citizens should be united in their 
support of the most able Christian 
statesmanship in the nation, to the 
end that the tragedy of war may be 
avoided if possible and that if ca- 
tastrophe strikes, armed force may 
be used only until more construc- 
tive measures can be substituted. In 
this task all Christians in this hour 
of the world’s destiny must join un- 
reservedly. 


in it a sign of man’s godlessness. They 
feel, however, called to follow a course 
which is less simple than pacifism and 
which appears to them to be more re- 
sponsible because it is more directly rel- 
evant to the hard realities of our situa- 
tion. 

In the course of the discussion and 
and in connection with their report, 
Dr. Georgia Harkness and Dr. Robert 
Lowry Calhoun raised objections and 
then brought in a minority report on 
the problem of atomic bombing where 
its use might be regarded as retaliatory. 
The impressive report of this Commis- 
sion is to be published soon. 
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JOAN C. GENDREAU, Adviser to the U. of Minnesota 
YWCA, reminds us that national emergency brings 


Ik | DON’T MARRY now, will | 
have a chance marry later? 
What's the use of going to college 
when the whole world’s going to the 
dogs? What will the campus be like 
when most of the men are away? 
Students are already raising ques- 
tions like these today. 

The national emergency and the 
plans for the mobilization of our 
countrys resources have created 
panic, confusion, and even despair 
on college campuses. Of course, un- 
certainty about the future is as prev- 
alent among women students as 
among men. Let us look at some of 
the changes that can be predicted, 
in order to prepare more intelligent- 
ly to meet them. 

The campus will be different. As 
the plans for a larger army become 
a reality, the number of men stu- 
dents will decrease and the propor- 


Study and training take on new urgency 


10 


tion of men to women students on 
co-educational campuses will be al- 
tered. Colleges may again have mili- 
tary training units on their cam- 
puses, which will mean that some 
housing and classroom facilities and 
services of the instructional staff will 
be deployed for these purposes. 
Many institutions will be called 
upon to utilize some staff members 
and technical resources in contract 
research for the national govern- 
ment. Again, the advocates of ‘‘elim- 
inating all frills’ will be heard and 
student organizations, orientation 
and induction programs for new 
students, and some non-technolog- 
ical curricular programs will be 
called upon to defend their con- 
tinued existence. Barring an all-out 
war, we may also look ahead to fore- 
see some of the problems that will 
arise when the present-day trainees 
return to college after two 
vears of army life as twenty- 
vear-old freshmen. Certainly 
these changes and many 
others will affect the lives otf 
college students the 
choices they must make. 
“Crises of the 20's and 
jo’s.” What special problems 
will the national emergency 
present for women students? 
Women in our society have 
always been faced with cer- 
tain choices that men do not 
make. These choices arise 
primarily out of the difter- 
ential life patterns of men 
and women. In our culture, 
society's general expectation 
for a man is fairly constant 
throughout his life: a suc- 
cessful vocational career that 
is uninterrupted by his mar- 
riage and family relation- 
ships. For women, there is 
not such constant expecta- 
tion, but there is, instead, a 
cluster of roles defined and 
approved by society. Women 
generally are expected to 
marry and have children, 
but until they reach this goal, 
or in case they should not 


PROBLEMS ON THE DISTAFF SIDE 


marry, they are expected to have some 
vocational skills that make them ep. 
ployable and useful members of oy; 
society who can care for themselves 
But, this is not all. Women who haye 
married also must be prepared to 
become the breadwinner in Cases of 
family emergency and, in addition, 
must be prepared to return to work 
—paid or voluntary—when the chil. 
dren are grown and the role of home. 
maker no longer is a full-time posi. 
tion. These, as a noted educator puts 
it, comprise “the crises of the 20's 
and 4o0’s.”” These fundamental choices 
and some additional variations are 
all focused more sharply and im. 
pinge more immediately in a time 
of national emergency. 

Most women students will try to 
answer to their own satisfaction the 
question, “How can I play a vital 
part in the present crisis?” The 
problem of morale of women stu- 
dents is a basic one, particularly for 
those in college, who are apt to feel 
like extra cogs or that they are in 
the way during a period of national 
emergency. 

To some, staying in college may 
seem less important than_ before, 
and some women students will de 
cide to take full-time jobs or join a 
branch of the military services. But 
there is now more reason than ever 
for urging women students to com. 
plete their college education. 
Trained personnel are a greater as 
set to society than those only par- 
tially trained. 

The Vocational Angle. Women 
students may well re-examine their 
vocational choices and include in 
their considerations the fields in 
which the national economy will 
now face critical shortages of trained 
persons. And in such review, wom 
en may find placement opportunt- 
ties in fields that have hitherto been 
regarded primarily “for men only’ 
—engineering, for example, and 
as technical aides in programs. 


MRS. JOAN C. GENDREAU is Associate Direc: 
tor of the Student Activities Bureau in 
University of Minnesota. 
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Women, in general, may have to 
face more realistically the possibili- 
ties of non-marriage and the al- 
ternative of a career. At any rate, 
women students should regard all 
vocational choices as potential life- 
time choices and not merely pleas- 
ant “flings” to fill the time gap be- 
tween graduation and marriage. 

For some college women, the par- 
tial answer to the morale problem 
may be found in part-time employ- 
ment in concerns and institutions 
that aid in the defense program. 
Then, too, women college students 
are likely to be called upon to pre- 
serve and maintain certain tradi- 
tions, Organizations, and activities 
which are an integral part of cam- 
pus life. In many areas, the leader- 
ship of major campus organizations, 
where, traditionally, a man_ has 
served as president, will now be open 
to women students. Such service is a 
good morale booster as well as a 
contribution to the college. 

In addition to campus leadership, 
women students will also need to be 
aware of opportunities for service 
in the community. Many vital social 
institutions will be hard hit by la- 
bor shortages and additional de- 
mands for services and will be cry- 
ing for the services of college stu- 


Question 
Who am 


The children answered: Mighty. 
The masters answered: Child. 
The dancers answered: Rhythm. 
The preacher said: Of God. 


Who am 


Am | a poet with an empty word? 
A drifter on a too unbouyant sea? 
A stalwart hero yet to come? 
God: who is me? 


dent volunteers. Hospital aides and 
youth leaders will be particularly 
in demand and women will be 
asked and should expect to increase 
their service in this area. 

The Marriage Question. In addi. 
tion to the general morale problem, 
many women students will find 
themselves abruptly facing the 
“crisis of the 20’s.’” Questions wom- 
en students are already asking fol- 
low along these lines: 

if we marry now, won't we have at least a 
short period of happiness together? 

Will marriage in these uncertain times jeop- 
ardize our long-range goals of a college edu- 
cation? 

Can an engagement or marriage stand the 
test of a period of separation? 

Can we undertake the economic responsi- 
bilities of a marriage? 

Are we prepared to love and care for chil- 
dren born to our marriage? 

Won’t an engagement give both my fiance 
and me something specific to live for and 
plan for in these troubled times? 

Yet, even after these questions 
have been weighed and a decision 
reached, women students must then 
relate their educational and voca- 
tional plans to their choice. Wheth- 
er to train themselves for a specific 
vocation or to acquire a broad, lib- 
eral education, or to get practical 
courses in family life and homemak- 
ing, or to combine these alternatives 
must be decided by each woman 


By a Student Poet 


Ruach 


Sometimes the wind blows life in my face: 
I'm wild, unshackled to the wide, wide hills; 
Floating to a universe of stars, 

Pure as a spring-fed lake and the rocks; 
Pushed by the glacier of destiny; 

Dumped into the crucible of history; 

Beyond the vile grasp of the bugs 

That sting ambition with obscene fangs. 


Thank God 

For the force of tears 
And wide eyes 

And a pounding heart 
.... Till no leaves stir. 


student in relationship to her career 
and/or family plans. 

It helps to talk it out. Readers 
may well complain at this point 
that many problems have been de- 
scribed but no solutions have been 
offered. There are, alas, no easy an- 
swers; there is no one recipe for in- 
dividual happiness. Each student 
will have to find her own solution 
fitted to her own needs, interests, 
and abilities. Certainly a_ well-for- 
mulated philosophy of life and per- 
sonal religious faith are necessary in 
these troubled times to serve as a 
frame of reference within which 
these important decisions may be 
made. 

There are, on every campus, per- 
sons and services to aid students. 
Discussions with tellow students will 
help clarify issues and feelings. Spe- 
cially trained counselors and ad- 
visors on college campuses can help 
in presenting information and 
pointing out alternatives. Under- 
standing faculty members, religious 
workers, and parents are aware of 
these problems and can add wisdom 
and perspective to help look beyond 
the present. All of these persons are 
anxious to help students face the 
crisis of this present defense emer- 
gency. 


Lonely City 
The dumbness of millions outside warm homes 
Speckling the city streets, blank-faced, 
Pounds a lonely cavity in the throat 
Where welcome words long to be spoken. 
Tears need to spill from sagging eye-sacs 
And recognize the race of friends. 
The lack of warm gesticulation rends 
The atmosphere with dumb unhappiness. 
There might as well be fog. 


The author of these poems is Pierre Henri DeLattre, a senior in the University of Pennsylvania. Born in 
Detroit, he has lived also in Paris, Mexico City, Puerto Rico and Oklahoma. At the National Student 
Assembly, where he was a student delegate, he made the decision to train for the Christian ministry. 
He plans to enter the University of Chicago Divinity School next fall, after graduation as an honors 
major in English at Penn next June. The author writes us that while in Chicago recently, Dean John B. 
Thompson of the University of Chicago (formerly a book reviewer for THE INTERCOLLEGIAN) advised 
him to send some of his work to this magazine. We're glad it happened that way, for we regard these 
poems as excellent in subject and technique and sensitive in feeling —The Editors 
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LEILA ANDERSON, Executive of the National Student YWCA, 
back from Europe and three ecumenical meetings, 
introduces ten— 


Questions Europe Asks America 


The Intercollegian invites reader replies to these questions 


= 


IT IS NOT EASY at this time of world tension to be an __ strength for neutrality and may instead become the 


American in international meetings. America’s tremen- 
dous power and the responsibility which accompanies 
it means that much has been expected and hoped for 
from us. The way in which we deal with the current 
international tension has life and death importance for 
European peoples who feel that their very existence is 
at stake, and the continuation of their civilization is in 
the balance. One gains some different perspectives from 
being in international conferences of Christians, and 
one comes to wonder if anyone ever sees his own nation 
as others see it. It is a sobering fact that so many of us in 
America and Europe, even in Christian bodies, seem to 
see political and economic situations so differently at 
this time. As representative of some of the thinking of 
Furopean Christians today, a very abbreviated account 
of a paper recently released is submitted here as a kind 
of preface to questions proposed for consideration: 

In early January of this year a group of Christian lay- 
men, men of distinction in the social and political life of 
ten European nations, prepared a statement on “Euro- 
pean Issues.” ‘They describe the: present situation as be- 
ing one in which the Western European nations are 
confronted with (1) a new political situation involving 
increased tension between the East and West and (2) the 
dilemma of being asked to give high priority to defense 
and needing at the same time to maintain their eco- 
nomic and social equilibrium. 

They feel that Europeans see far better than does the 
USA the implications and dangers for Europe of this 
sudden change in the political situation but do not take 
into account be- 


cause of their pre- 
occupation with 
their domestic 


problems, the yoke 
global aspects of »S LY 
the East-West Q 

tension. 

The idea of 


neutrality receives 
much support, 
but inadequate 
military strength 
means little pos- 
sibility of main- 


taining neutrality. 7 
There is great 


Europe does not 
have time to build 
up the necessary 


By Daumier (19th century) 
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battle-ground for the two major powers and in fact 
cease to exist. 

It is expected that the coming months will be a period 
of exceptional strain for European peoples. This situa. 
tion is seen as a Challenge to the churches. It is believed 
the churches can help governments and the people face 
facts and seek the common good. Encouragement must 
be given to discussion of issues on which there is dis. 
agreement and an effort must be made ‘“‘to see ourselves 
as others see us.” 

It is thought that Christians can help each other by 
asking critical questions of one another. In this spirit 
ten questions were constructed, to be asked of the nations 
most involved in the European situation. ‘The men who 
asked these questions comprise the Ecumenical Com. 
mission on European Cooperation and are under the 
leadership of an old friend of the World’s Student Chris. 
tian Federation, Andre Philip of France. ‘This is an in- 
dependent group but has as its staff secretary Paul 
Abrecht of the World Council of Churches Study De. 
partment staff, an American with wide student move. 
ment experience in this country. 


Here are the questions directed to the United States: 


1. Are you ready to accept the international responsibilities commen- 
surate with your new role as a world power? Do you accept the fact of 
your responsibility with regard to Europe? Have you considered the con- 
sequences of European public opinion of the repeated suggestion that 
America may cease to be concerned with the economic and military 
problems of Western Europe? 

2. Are you willing to support the unification of Europe even if it means 
that such a united Europe will choose its course of action in full inde- 
pendence? 

3. Have you realised that most Europeans welcome American pressure 
exerted for a constructive purpose such as European unity? 

4. Is it understood in America that Europe in its poverty must accept 
some economic planning, and that this does not mean that Europe has 
lost its belief in freedom or is on the way to Communism? 

5. Is it realised in America that resistance against totalitarianism is not 
merely a military problem or a question of propaganda, but that con- 
structive and imaginative action especially in the spiritual sphere is re- 
quired to meet the challenge of the situation? 

6. Have you realised that for the impoverished countries of Europe the 
question of maintaining and raising the standard of living is absolutely 
vital and that re-armament will make some of these countries more 
vulnerable if it results in a lowered standard of living? 

7. Are you aware of the risk which Europeans take by re-arming, namely 
that their countries may become a battle-field and be destroyed through 
a scorched-earth policy and atomic warfare? 

8. Is it understood that Western German re-armament must be con- 
sidered for its effect not only on the military situation, but also on 
European unity and the future of Germany itself? 

9. Have you realised the implication of the fact that the United States 
has not given support to the creation of an integrated European army, 
and is basing its plans on national armies, aed that this may well prove 
a further obstacle to European unification? 

10. Do the Americans realise that there is a great difference between 
the political situation in Asia and Europe, and that the rise of China 's 
not merely part of Communist tactics, but also reflects the struggle of 
Asia against a century of Western exploitation? 
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Ade 


TOWARD THE HEALING OF MAN 


Psychotherapy and a Christian View of Man. David 
Roberts. Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1950. 156 pp. $3. 


There are many good _ books 
which try to bring both religion and 
psychology to bear on the healing 
of the human mind. Yet there re- 
main some wide differences in the 
understanding of man’s nature be- 
tween those whose presuppositions 
are Christian and those who share 
the theories of the modern psychiat- 
ric clinic or counseling center. This 
new book by David Roberts, Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Religion 
in Union Theological Seminary, has 
a distinctive importance in the cru- 
cial task of bridging the gap of un- 
derstanding between  psychothera- 
pists and Christian interpreters of 
man. This is one of the rare books 
in which a thoroughly competent 
theologian who is at the same time 
able to give a first-hand account of 
contemporary psychological therapy 
explores the relationships between 
the two perspectives. The gaps will 
not be bridged until there is mutual 
criticism of presuppositions. That is 
a theological task, and Dr. Roberts 
brings to it his creative insight, pen- 
etrating wit, and his concern to 
show how the resources of healing 
can be more fully released. 

While he writes as a theologian 
his aim is collaboration between 
theology and psychology, and he 
emphasizes that Christians have 
much to learn about the meaning of 
Christian faith by taking account 
of psychological findings. Yet he 
does not argue for any simple and 
premature synthesis. For example, 
in the discussion of sin he says, 
‘Strictly speaking, sin is alienation 
from God and is therefore not a 
merely psychological category. Nev- 
ertheless psychology can be used to 
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advantage in attempting to reach a 
sound doctrine of sin, relieved of 
harmful encumbrances.”” (p. 110) 
In this review I will indicate the 
main argument of the book, point 
out two conclusions which arise 
from that argument, and then raise 
certain questions which the book 
leaves open for further discussion. 


Sources of Neuroses and 
Their Healing 


The first chapters give a clear, 
well-illustrated account of some of 
the main discoveries about the 
sources of neurosis, and an account 
of how the therapist goes about dis- 
covering these sources and opening 
the way to healing. There are com- 
plicated processes and theories in- 
volved here especially when one 
takes the diverse schools of psycho- 
therapy into account; but Dr. Rob- 
erts has a mastery of the material 
which allows him to summarize 
some central points simply without 
doing too much violence to the com- 
plexities of the matter. The prin- 
cipal key which he stresses to ex- 
plain the origin of neurosis is the 
encounter of the child with paren- 
tal demands and imposed regula- 
tions which he has difficulty in ac- 
cepting because they are _ forced 
upon him without regard for his 
own individuality. If he obeys the 
demands outwardly but does not 
obey them inwardly, this means that 
certain needs and desires are driven 
underground where they become 
the dynamic factors producing neu- 
rotic behavior. 

In his account of therapy Dr. 
Roberts lays greatest emphasis on 
the point that the patient is put in 


a permissive situation where for the 
first time he can_ express his 
thoughts and feelings with the 
knowledge that he will be accepted. 
Therefore he can for the first time 
face, understand, and reinterpret his 
real experience. Dr. Roberts, still 
speaking as_ theologian, answers 
some of the popular criticisms di- 
rected against psychotherapy. He 
answers the serious charge that psy- 
chologists are not concerned with 
values when he says, “Therapy has 
a moral purpose because it rests on 
the assumption that internal har- 
mony and a capacity for personal 
growth and responsibility are better 
than emotional conflict, anxiety, 
and self-enslavement. In serving this 
purpose it is fostering a humanitar- 
ian end which is analogous to re- 
ligious salvation.” (p. 40) 


The Christian View of Man 


As he turns to Christian ideas 
about man Dr. Roberts discusses 
first how faith develops. He stresses 
the psychological understanding of 
the dynamics of believing, and ana- 
lyzes the superficiality of a faith 
which consists in purely intellectual 
or ritual formulations which have 
not become a part of the internal 
and personal self of. the believer. In 
a wise chapter on moralism he shows 
how contemporary psychology con- 
firms the Christian insight that man 
cannot be saved solely by moral ef- 
fort to realize ideals, and why the 
basic personal relationship of man 
to his fellows and to God must be 
one of trust if he is to find a sane 
way of life. He believes that psy- 
chology gives important data sup- 
porting the doctrine of man’s bond- 
age to sin when it shows how the 
neurotic pattern becomes a rigid 
rule from which the individual can- 
not extricate himself. Finally, Dr. 
Roberts believes that psychological 
release from this bondage can be 
included within the _ theological 
meaning of salvation. 


Light Thrown by Psychology 
on Christian View of Man 


It is possible for me here only to 
underline two important conclu- 
sions to which Dr. Roberts comes. 
Both have to do with the light 
which the psychological data throw 
upon the problems of theology. He 
points out certain dangers in the 
tendency to stress man’s sinfulness 
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before God to the point where it is 
held that man’s sole offering to God 
is humility. A certain confidence in 
man’s worth is essential to the re- 
lease of his full capacities. On the 
other hand it should be said that 
Dr. Roberts is sharpest in his criti- 
cism of psychologists at the point 
where some regard man as_ being 
without need for resources beyond 
himself. He shows that psychologists 
do rely upon a more than human 
reality in therapy whether or not 
they believe in God. 


Theology May Need to Use 
Empirical Method Oftener 


The second conclusion is_ that 
there must be a place for empirical 
method in the development of the 
meaning of theological doctrines. 
He does not say that all theology 
can be brought within an empirical 
method. But he does say that a valid 
understanding of man must include 
an empirical account of his spiritual 
experience, and that means theolo- 
gy must give due place to the doc- 
trine of God’s immanence in his 
creation. It begins to look as if doc- 
trines tor which liberal and empir- 
ical theology have stood are on their 
way back to a fresh recognition aft- 
er the recent period of fruitful criti- 
cism of those doctrines. 


The Basic Problems 


To raise certain questions about 
this book must not in any way be 
allowed to appear as a disparage- 
ment of its aim of furthering col- 
laboration among all those who are 
trying to deal with human ills. But 
if that collaboration is to be _ pro- 
found and adequate it will have to 
include a frank facing of all the dif- 
ficult problems involved. Here are 
three problems which Dr. Roberts 
opens up which need further ex- 
ploration. 

Problem One. The first has to do 
with the highly fluid and by no 
means unified state of psychological 
theory today. There is danger that 
in the face of psychological discov- 
eries we shall feel so strongly that 
we have been let in on a great se- 
cret that we will forget we remain on 
on the fringe of a vast mystery. Dr. 
Roberts’ discussion would have been 
even stronger in my judgment if he 
had given more attention to the is- 
sues between various schools of psy- 
chotherapy.: For example, ac- 
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count of neurosis omits reterence to 
two of Freud’s basic concepts: the 
Oedipus complex, and the death 
wish. ‘These may not be as impor- 
tant as Freudians think; but it 
makes a considerable difference in 
understanding what thwarts man’s 
fulfillment whether one understands 
man in this way rather than anoth- 
er. | 

Problem Two. Again it should be 
noted that there is a whole cluster 
of problems centering around the 
matter of moralism and moral re- 
sponsibility which continue to 
block both ministers psycho- 
therapists in their attempt to under- 
stand one another. Dr. Roberts’ dis- 
cussion of the psychological view of 
responsibility is excellent. But we 
are left with the question, what 
view of man’s responsibility tor his 
own lost condition does. justice to 
our ultimate moral sense? ‘Does psy- 
chological theory tend to put re- 
sponsibility “on the other *side of 
therapy,” so to speak, so that @nly 
the one who has been released from 
his neurotic pattern is truly respon- 
sible? I suggest as collateral read- 
ing here Dr. Hocking’s discussion of 
the extent to which a “‘cause’’ of be- 
havior can be taken as an “excuse” 
for that behavior. (Chapter II of 
his Science and the Idea of God.) 
And turther, from the standpoint of 
Christian integrity and loyalty, what 
is the true and healthy relation be- 
tween the self and those principles 
of behavior which govern our deal- 
ings with our fellows? 

Problem Three. Finally, Chris- 
tian faith has to discover meaning 
and hope not only in the individ- 
ual’s soul-sickness, but in all the 
perils and tragedies of our common 
history. Dr. Roberts says, “When 
neurosis is the only obstacle, its res- 
olution means that the person can 
continue to grow’ wisdom, 
strength, joy, and kindness to the 
day of his death.” (p. 44) But of 
course, as he is fully aware, neurosis 
is never the only obstacle. There are 
war, injustice, and misunderstand- 
ing. There is the dark mystery of 
human hate and pride from the 
threat of which no human therapy 
can set us free. That is the way it 
is; and that means that something 
more than release from our particu- 
lar neuroses is needed. Dr. Roberts 
deals with the issues here in his 
discussion of the relation of  suf- 


fering and love in the life of Christ 
He believes that what Christianity 
means by forgiveness is present jp 
what the therapist calls “‘accepr. 
ance.” He shows that psychology 
can enrich our grasp of the pro. 
foundest theme in the Christian 
faith. I would only emphasize tha; 
the full problem does not come into 
sharp focus until it is seen that 
Christianity finds in Christ a_ per. 
sonal historical revelation of God 
which changes our human situation. 
Jesus Christ is not only an illustra. 
tion of a general truth; he is the 
personal bearer of reconciliation be. 
tween man and God. As Dr. Roberts 
himself holds, the faith that this js 
so can only be expressed from 4 
standpoint which’ goes beyond, 
while it includes the range of psy. 
chological investigation. 

Dr. Roberts has opened wider the 
way to mutual understanding and 
discussion of fundamental princi. 
ples between the religious and psy. 
chological fields. Even the differ. 
ences of viewpoint can be fruitful 
if they are held in the generous and 
cooperative spirit which he mani: 
fests rather than in the defensive. 
ness and hostility to which psychol. 
ogists and Christian thinkers, no 
less than others, are tempted. 


—DAanikt DAY WILLIAMS 


DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS is Associate Professor 
of Theology in the Chicago Theological Semi. 


nary. 


Report on a Despairing Novel 


The Twenty-fifth Hour. By C. Virgil Gheorghiw. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. $3.50 


‘Man is born free, and everywhere he 
is in chains. . . . How has this change 
come about? I do not know.” Rousseau’ 
prophetic words (in Social Contract), 
set the problem for the twentieth cen- 
tury as well as the eighteenth, for toda‘ 
we ask essentially the same question: 
Why is there barbarity and injustice; 
why do greed and selfishness prevail 
As the confusion increases in our time 
and the chains of our mechanical civil: 
zation tighten and grow heavier, the 
search for an answer becomes mandatory. 

Out of the tortuous events of the pas! 
ten years, Constantin Virgil Gheorghiv 
offers us an answer in The Twenty-fifth 
Hour. Has Rousseau’s question been 
answered? Are chains the inevitable re 
sult of an industrial society? Possibly 
Mr. Gheorghiu’s answer is over-simplt 
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fed. He believes that man _ prostituted 
his values when he turned to the admi- 
ration of the machine. The death throes 
of a mechanized civilization come when 
the idolatry has spread through all 
avenues of human living. We have been 
destroyed by our own creation, and in 
this twenty-fifth hour, we see the end of 
our civilization. He has given us a novel 
of despair. 

Johann Moritz, the “hero” of the 
story, Was a peasant in Fascist Rumania 
when his life was changed through a 
quirk of fate. Mistakenly classified as a 
Jew, the governmental machine cannot 
stop to undo its mistake. Escaping into 
Hungary, Johann is again classified, this 
time as a Rumanian spy. The Germans 
buy labor from the Hungarians, and 
Moritz is an unwilling participant in 
this transaction. The chain has now 
become so long, and has reached so 
deeply into the hearts of men_ that 
Johann can only partially realize the 


cause for his own deep sufferings. Ihe 
cause is dehumanization, as man begins 
to lose his human qualities. Our next 
war will not be fought between na 
tions nor races nor economic groups, 
but by men against the machine that he 
has created. The machine will triumph. 
But what of religion? Where is its 
contribution to this imminent tragedy? 
Father Koruga’s prophetic voice pierces 
the silence of the twenty-fifth hour with 
its pronouncement of judgment. As 
Sodom and Gomorrah fell because of 
their disobedience to God, so will this 
idolatrous civilization fall. The chains 
of destruction are not God-created, but 
man-created. ‘That which is not of God 
is not eternal. And so, Gheorghiu’s 
novel strikes deep into our hearts, for 
we (in America) have been born free— 
free to be idolators, and also free to en- 
slave ourselves with the chains of our 
own making. 
RUTHERFORD Everest, Yale “50 


QUERY: Do you accept the heavy knell of 


doom which the author sounds and which the 
reviewer here records? We invite correspondence 
about this from those of our readers who have 
read the book. (If you reply, please try to say 


it in about 200 words.)—The Editors 


Two Zone Get-Together 
in Berlin 


Feumenical Press Service Release 


East Zone German student pastors at- 
tending a conference of the Evangelische 
Studentengemeinde in Germany ex 
perienced last October, two types of re- 
action to living in the Russian occupied 
zone, according to reports from Geneva. 


“On the one side,” writes the Geneva 
source, “there are signs of a deepening 
of faith and spiritual life, a quiet perse 
verance under difficulties: but on the 
other, a sense of discouragement in the 
face of increasing hostility.” 


The student pastors’ meeting was at- 
tended by West Zone and Fast Zone 
students. It was concerned chiefly with 
“Missions and Evangelism,” in sessions 
held in the Kirchliche Hochschule, Ber- 
lin-Zehlendorf. 

Because of the difficulty of gathering 
a representative group of student pastors 
from both zones of Germany, and the 
obstacle to common discussion under 
the two “completely different” frames of 
reference, the conference was considered 
“a symbol of the determination of the 
‘tudentengemeinde to remain together 


a a single community in spite of all 
barriers,” 


MARCH, 1951 


“By Return Mail” 


Dented, Not Cracked 


lo THF Eprror: 

Benjamin Fine’s article, “College Col- 
or Line Cracking in the South” (in the 
January INTERCOLLFGIAN) contains the 
erroneous statement that “Washington 
University ... [admits Negro students | 
without restriction.” 

| regret to inform you that Washing: 
ton University admits Negroes only to 
its graduate schools. A poll conducted 
by the Campus “Y” showed that a ma- 
jority of students and faculty believe 
that Negroes should be admitted to the 
undergraduate schools also. I sincerely 
hope that some day it will be possible 
for us to write you that Washington 
University admits all races without re 
striction. Meanwhile we feel we should 
not be given credit for a situation which 
does not exist. 

LORA GAINES FERGUSON 
Co-Executive, Campus “Y” 


The World Crisis? 
Must It Be Permanent? 


World Study Guide 
for 1951 is ready 


This new World Study Guide has been 
prepared to help students meet the 
basic questions concerning the inter- 
national crisis raised by the National 
Assembly. The issues outlined for dis- 
cussion are: 


ls Europe vital to the defense of the 
U.S.A.? 

Should we continue to fight in Korea? 
How does the Korean War affect the 
United Nations? 

Should the Peiping government rep- 
resent China in the United Nations? 

What should be done about Formosa? 
Can we negotiate with the Soviet 
Union? Is peaceful co-existence pos- 
sible? 

How can the drift toward war be ar- 
rested? 


The author of the study guide is Mrs. 
Dorothy Groeling. Planned especially for use 
by World Relatedness Commissions in cam- 
pus YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs. The World 
Study Guide and accompanying kit of 
materials may be secured on request to 


THE PROGRAM COMMISSION 
600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


A Book of Meditations 


HOWARD THURMAN 


Deep Is the 
Hunger 


“Lo read Howard [Thurman's Deep Js 
the Hunger is to spend a day with a 
man who is completely alive. One reads 
these meditations thirstily but with long 
pauses, proof enough that the text 
actually is in the mood of meditation 
rather than clever commentary. The talk 
in this book has the quality of three- 
way conversation, Thurman, God, and 
the reader, remarking on the remarkable 
—with pauses.”"—Margueritte Harmon 
Bro. $2.50 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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JAMES A. PIKE made a sparkling address at the recent National Student Assembly in Oxford, 
Ohio. These pages present the major parts of that address, which spoke of a Christian faith ade- 
quate for world crisis. For his text Dr. Pike quoted the words of a memorial tablet in a 17th century 
church in Leistershire, England—a beautiful little church which had been bravely erected in the 
time when the Cromwellians were busily engaged in destroying church altars and stained-glass win- 
dows. Here follow the words on the tablet: 


In the Yeare: 1653 


When all things sacred were throughout ye nation 


either demollisht or profaned 
Sr Robert Shirley, Baronet 
Founded this church 
whose singular praise it is 
to have done the best things in ye worst times 
And 
hoped them in the most callamitous 


“The Best Things the Worst 


‘“... TO HAVE DONE THE BEST 
THINGS in the worst times and to 
have hoped them in the most Ca- 
lamitous.” Essentially, we are doing 
just that, here today. The points of 
my talk will be: something about 
the worst times, something about 
what we are saying and doing as 
Christians, and then the proof that 
these are the best things for these 
times. 

In talking about the times, I shall 
resist the temptation to talk about 
the atom bomb, the threat of Rus- 
sian imperialism, and so forth. You 
read the papers as well as I do; and 
besides, I know that many of you 
are deeply involved in the events of 
the times, in terms of what your 
plans may be for the next year or two. 


We Face the Threat of 
Inner Fission 


I am much more concerned with 
that which has recurred over and 
over again in “times of troubles” 
(as Arnold Toynbee calls them)— 
the fact that, when the threat of 
break-up from the outside is most 
severe and seems likely to succeed, 
that there is always a corresponding 
inner disintegration. We have in 
our day the problem of outer fission, 
but paralleling it is the inner fission 


_of our common life. In our culture 


men have lost, by and large, the 
centripetal force which comes from 
a common faith in a common 
ground of reality—and so com- 
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munity falls apart, families fall 
apart, individuals fall apart. 

Community falls apart: In many 
a city we don’t know who lives next 
door to us in an apartment house— 
and what is worse, we don’t want to. 
There are some who say that tele- 
vision is destroying the capacity of 
people for normal conversation and 
human intercourse. Recently it has 
dawned on me that that isn’t the 
case at all; television is an attempt 
to cover up what has already oc- 
curred. Men, by and large, have lost 
any abiding connection one with 
another, no longer is there any- 
thing to talk about that is impor- 
tant, and television is a way of fill- 
ing in the time conveniently when 
a lot of different bodies are in the 
same room, without having to be 
faced with the necessity of any sig- 
nificant conversation. 

The break-up of the family re- 
flects itself not only in the divorce 
courts, but in the fact that families 
nowadays hardly ever have a com- 
mon meal: where there is much in- 
dividual coming and going, there 
isn’t the common basis of time to- 
gether for people of the same blood 
and family. It’s not at all strange 
that there is 214 times as much di- 
vorce among families without a com- 
mon living faith as among those 
who have a common faith, because 
without a basis nothing holds to- 
gether except through social pres- 
sure or inertia. 


The schizophrenia of the individ. 
ual, the split-personality, the torn- 
ness, the confusion, is a_ reflection 
of the lack of any obvious center for 
life. The Old Testament never talks 
about atheism. It is always worried 
about idolatry and __ polytheism. 
When men worship one God they 
are one. When men worship idols 
and many gods, they are many. 
“My name is legion,” said the de. 
mons which possessed the man 
whom Jesus cured—and indeed this 
is the state of the broken, scattered 
personalities which are so_ typical 
of our day. Outer fission, military 
force greater than we can command 
—perhaps from the outside—may 
be our end. But only because what 
was inside was a “pushover.” When 
the barbarians moved into the dy- 
ing Roman Empire, the rottenness 
and brokenness inside offered no 
resistance. 

What does religion have to say to 
such a_ situation? The Christian 
faith is not a set of ideas about cer- 
tain super-natural things set apart 
from every-day life. Christianity 1s 
a world-view. It is a perspective on 
all of life. Its soundness and its rele- 
vance rest on this test. Does this per- 
spective, this world-view, this set of 
presuppositions, make more sensé 
out of the whole of reality than cer- 
tain alternative explanations such 
as humanism, materialism and the 
other secularisms? 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Our God Is a Divine 
Unifying Force 

First of all, it proclaims that the 
whole of reality—material, spiritual, 
human and non-human—the whole 
of reality is interpenetrated with a 
divine unifying force which is our 
God. God is not off somewhere: ev- 
erything is in God. Perhaps that is 
more accurate than to say that God 
is everything or that everything is 
God or that God is in everything. 
Everything is in God. The evolu- 
tionary process, based on a _ very 
plausible hypothesis as to how things 
work out, is God expressing him- 
self. The things involved are out- 
ward and visible signs of inward and 
spiritual grace (to follow the cate- 
chism definition of a sacrament). 
Mind and spirit in man are evolved 
from a process. No, that does not give 
the case away to the materialists: any 
process capable of evolving mind 
and spirit has been shot through 
with mind and spirit from the begin- 
ning, because no stream rises high- 
er than its source. 


So, we know something about our 
God. He, at least, has all the highest 
reaches that this particular human 
organism has  displayed—which 
means that He is, at least, personal, 
becausé personality is the highest 
reach of man’s dimension; therefore 
self-conscious, therefore with a will, 
therefore articulate. ‘That is, He 
wants to communicate himself, to 
get himself across. Because that very 
quality in man—his out-goingness 
—is on the higher levels of man’s 
spirit, God is certainly no less. He is 
capable of love and he wants to ex- 
press himself. We believe then that 
He is in an J-Thou relationship with 
us. God is not an “it.” We are not 
‘its.’ This means, then, that we 
rather expect Him to be getting 
Himself across to us. We _ believe 
that this He has done in all times 
and places, through many religions, 


JAMES A. PIKE is Chaplain of Columbia Uni- 
versity and Chairman of the University’s De- 
partment of Religion. 
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through many thinkers of all sorts, 
and poets and artists, in and 
through the very process He has 
created, in the very world He has 
made. He has “tipped His hand” so 
we can see what He is up to. We be- 
lieve that at a time when man could 
respond, He translated Himself into 
the language of a human life. This 
we believe He has done in Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. 


Our Faith Gives Us Meaning 
As Men 


Christianity has something to say 
about man, also. Christians think 
more of man and less of man than 
secular alternatives. We have a more 
optimistic view and a more pessimis- 
tic view of man’s role and destiny. 
We understand man in such a way 
as to see his place in the eternal 
scheme of things but not to see him 
as the final reality or ground of 
trust. Ihe Christian faith can see 
clearly that when God is left out, 
man does not even remain man. St. 


Paul, referring to the humanism of. 


his own day, said, ““They changed 
the image of the incorruptible God 
into the image of the corruptible 
man.”” And then—they worshiped 
“beasts and crawling things.” Note 
what has happened: our humanism 
really becomes materialism; we are 
caught up in the web of man’s being 
controlled by categories which are 
lower even than man. So that now 
there is one school of thought tell- 
ing us that a man is what his glands 
are. Another, a man is what the de- 
mons in his unconscious are. Anoth- 
er, man is controlled and determined 
by his culture. In the dying days of 
the Roman Empire, Christianity 
brought great hope to men who 
were in the grip of exactly this kind 
of idolatry, who believed that men 
were determined by the fates, that 
man was helpless in the force of de- 
monic elements. And the proclama- 
tion of freedom from the demons, 
which seems so antiquated to us, is 
a fresh message today: man need not 
be a certain way just because his 
mother glared at him once; man can 
be free from the determining factors 
of his culture, family, society, or any- 
thing else, because of the transcend- 
ing power of grace within him. It is 
all right to be psychoanalyzed, but 
to believe that 1 am what I am be- 
cause of what I have been is to be- 


lieve that the demons are stronger 
than God. 

The Christian faith gives us a 
meaning as men which transcends 
any state. The current tendency to 
hold to an “American way of life- 
ism” as the alternate creed to Marx- 
ism is because we have nothing 
higher than either. But America 
will come and go. The founders of 
this nation did not put their hope 
in an eternal America; they put 
their hope in an eternal God, and 
America was the place where God 
was getting a pretty fair chance with 
free men. But nations come and go, 
and therefore every single individ- 
ual is more important than the 
United States of America and will 
be alive (in one place or another!) 
after the United States has become 
a paragraph-and-a-half in  some- 
body’s over-all history of the world. 

You can see how great a differ- 
ence this idea of man makes. If 
man dies like a dog then of course 
the state is more important than 
man—and, why shouldn’t man be 
kicked around? In a set of countries 
which has been dominated by those 
who really believe man dies like a 
dog—to illustrate again that it real- 
ly matters what you believe—men 
are kicked around. Now, our own 
record in the United States in this 
matter is not completely clear. We 
must bring ourselves under judg- 
ment as to whether we do carry out 
the implications of the eternal quali- 
ty of humankind. Do we treat all 
men as though they are eternally 
significant? No, but at least we leave 
men free to criticize the state when 
it doesn’t do this. The fact that we 
are free to criticize our nation, our 
culture, our habits, our own preju- 
dices, the prejudices of our fellows, 
shows that we do not regard the 
state as eternal, but man as eternal 
and able to transcend every situa- 
tion. So the Christian faith will in 
this time, if we proclaim it, save us 
from deifying this nation as well as 
give us the strength to oppose other 
nations which have deified them- 
selves. We oppose “Americanism” 
as much as we oppose any other 
“ism.” Actually, this makes for the 
best kind of patriotism. The man 
who has a loyalty higher than his 
nation is able to give his power un- 
flinchingly to that nation if he be- 
lieves that it is the strongest force 
for God in this day and age, be- 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
is printing 


Six Assembly Speeches 


In February 


THE WORTH AND DIGNITY OF 
WORK 
—Alexander Miller 


CAN AMERICA LEAD? 
—Vera Micheles Deon 


In March 
“BEST THINGS IN THE WORST 
TIMES” 
—James A. Pike 
In April 


WHAT DOES GOD REQUIRE OF US 
IN THE UNIVERSITY? 
—Edwin E. Aubrey 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF INSIGNIFI- 
CANT FELLOWSHIPS 
Marie-Jeanne de Haller 
In May 
WHAT DOES GOD REQUIRE OF US 


IN THE CHURCH? 
—Henry P. Van Dusen 
In October 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WORLD 
—Alexander Miller 


It has been decided not to publish the 
Assembly speeches as a book (at at least 
$4) but instead to make these six ad- 
dresses available in THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. It is possible to start new 
subscriptions with the February number, 
to insure getting all the speeches pub- 
lished in this magazine. “Bundle lots” 
of any special issue may be ordered, 
too. Here are the rates: 


$1.50 
$14.00 
$50.00 


Single subscription 
one year 
10 subscriptions 
one address 
50 subscriptions 
to one address 


Quantity orders for any one issue: 


50 for $6 25 tor $4 


cause he knows he need not fear any- 
thing, even the loss of his own na- 
tion, the destruction of his own 
homeland. The belief that ‘we have 
here no lasting city” enables a man 
to do a more effective and braver 
job in the city than the man who 
thinks this world is all there is and 
that he had better sit tight and play 
sate. Christians need not play safe 
anvwhere. We are the true radicals 
in the sense that we can sit loose to 
anvthing less than God Himself. 

In a world that is confused, in an 


intellectual atmosphere that has torn 
man apart and given us analysis and 
data on one part or another of him 
but can’t see man whole any more 
because it has no sure base or stand- 
ing-point, the Christian faith gives 
the individual man the_ ultimate 
norms for clear and whole values. 
It does not give him blueprints tor 
detailed action. God left us free and 
made us local branch-managers of 
His great enterprise, with a wide 
discretion. The Christian is not in- 
fallible in his distinctions about 
moral conduct, but he does know 
the norms by which he is making 
his decisions and he stands in a di- 
mension of judgment by which, 
from time to time, at least, he can 
achieve purity of heart in his inten- 
tions. But more than that, he con- 
stantly moves in an arena ol grace 
where from day to day his weak- 
nesses and shortcomings can be con- 
verted into power. He can_ thank 
God for his very sins, as St. Augus- 
tine did when he said, “O felix cul- 
pa, happy guilt, which 
brought me so great a redemption.” 
We constantly have the answer to 
the sense of guilt and fear. We can 
lace anything and know that every- 
thing is really all right, because we 
have a God who abides forever and 
who sees to it that we do the same 
and will always go go“ of the way 
with us, indeed 100%, to bring us 
into his continuing enterprise, and 
keep us there. 


The Fellowship of the 
Church Abides 


And, as nations become unreli- 
able, when the culture around us 1s 
hollow, we can nurture all these 
hopes in our fellows through a real 
community which 1s inspired day to 
day by the living presence of the 
Holy Spirit, and we know that this 
community abides. This fellowship 
of the Church has seen bad times be- 
fore. We have seen them come and 
oo. Our outfit saw its members 
thrown to the lions in the Colos- 
seum of Rome-—but where is Rome 
now? We have survived the invasion 


of the Mohammedans; we have seep 
the break-up of the neat pattern of 
the Middle Ages; we have seen the 
so-called “Enlightenment” come and 
go—and here we are, still doing 
business at the same old stand. The 
Church is an anvil that has worn 
out many hammers. We have our 
Lord’s word for it that not even the 
gates of hell shall prevail against it, 

These, then, are the things to say 
on your own campuses. But they 
can't be said in quotation marks, be. 
cause someone made a speech, some. 
where. We will not say them well 
unless we realize first that the Chris. 
tian faith calls tor the same mature, 
profound study as other concerns, 
It is tragic to let one’s religion stay 
in the Sunday School stage, as one’s 
knowledge of psychology, literature, 
history and biology become more 
and more advanced. Where you have 
opportunities on your campuses to 
undertake the serious study of re. 
ligion in an academic way, do s0, 
If not, don’t rest content until those 
opportunities are given on the cam- 
pus. There is a rapidly growing 
movement in this direction, as you 
know. Moreover, take additional 
study after your college days, even 
if you are not going into profession- 
al church work. If you have not 
done much about the study of re. 
ligion in college, perhaps you can 
go into a Master of Arts program 
in the content of religion, such as 
the one at Yale or the new one we 
have at Columbia. I do not mean 
to imply that programs of activities 
and social service and fellowship are 
not important on campuses. They 
certainly are, but I think we have 
often neglected the serious approach 
to the content of a world view that 
is more profound than any of its 
alternatives, and we haven't known 
clearly enough where we differ from 
just the general good-will around 
us. 

We and our fellows must take the 
Christian faith more seriously if we 
are to do “the best things in the 
worst times” and to hope them “in 
the most calamitous.” 
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“Christianity and Communism” was 


Top Topic in Indian SCM Conference 


Reported by HAROLD EHRENSPERGER 


JOHN BENNETT is just saving 
goodbye to a group of boys from 
Bangalore—young medics, preach- 
ers-to-be, and the usual assortment 
of students representing pre-every- 
thing that India needs. The Trien- 
nial Conference of the Student 
Christian Movement is over, and 
550 students and adults from all 
over India, a few from Pakistan, 
and over 60 from Ceylon have been 
together over Christmas Day at Os- 
mania University in Hyderabad. 

Quite late last night Muriel 
Lester had closed the general meet- 
ings with a stunning question: W7// 
it be your will or God’s will that 
controls. your lives? Then the dele- 
gates sat silent, as if the question 
were burning itself into their con- 
sciousness, and Miss Lester said 
quietly, “Breathe on me breath of 
life, until I am wholly thine,” and 
the conference was actually over ex- 
cept for the accustomed words of 
thanks to the many people who had 
helped make it a success. 

Not the least remarkable thing 
about this meeting was the fact that 
it was held in the buildings of what 
had started to be a Muslim univer- 
sity, heavily subsidized by the 
world’s richest man, the Nazim of 
Hyderabad. Osmania is now a state 
university, and its sprawling 1,800 
acres and its ten or a dozen magnift- 
cent buildings make up the campus 
for about ten thousand Indian stu- 
dents. A Christian conference was 
meeting on this campus. True, the 
general meetings and the worship 
services had to be held a half mile 
from the hostels in a converted mess 
hall, to guarantee, as the officials 
told us, less likelihood of trouble 
from the powers that be. True, too, 
we lacked buses which were avail- 
able to any other conference, and 


HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, formerly editor of 
motive, is teaching in Leonard College, Jabal- 
pur. He writes that he hopes to start a school 
of journalism at Nagpur University next year 
with the help of the National Christian Council. 
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Pictures of the Indian SCM Conference, airmailed from Hyderabad by Harold Ehrensperger, 
did not arrive—so here's a file pic showing Osmania students in the lobby of a classroom 
building, their attention divided between bulletin boards and the photographer 


we had only limited use of the Arts 
building. Nevertheless, a Christian 
conference was being held at Os- 
mania—and the University, from 
the acting Vice Chancellor to the 
“sweepers” in the hostels, were 
aware of it. 

John Bennett found his subject 
of Communism and Christianity the 
liveliest topic in the discussions. He 
discovered surprisingly few Com- 
munists among the students. One or 
two adult leaders had been members 
of the party or at least fellow travel- 
ers, but these men now became the 
best possible advocates of another 
way. In an incisive speech he warned 
the sometimes too open-minded 
students that the bad of Commu- 
nism often finds an opening wedge 
in the sympathetic attitude toward 
the good. He did not hesitate to 
speak boldly about the tvrannies of 


Communism as it is practised, and 
he outlined the process by which its 
followers gain control of the think- 
ing of the people as well as the ma- 
chinery of their government. He 
was most drastic in his assertion 
that there was little or nothing that 
the Christian students of India 
could do about Communism unless 
they were willing to confront it 
with a way of life as radical and as 
thorough-going as that offered by 
the Communists themselves. 
Americans and British did not 
dominate the conference. Set up by 
the General Secretary, C. S. Paul, 
its sessions were presided over by 
Chandran Devanasen of Madras 
Christian College, the National 
Chairman, the poet, writer and edi- 
tor of the Indian Student World. 
The delegates heard R. B. Mani- 
kam, the new South Eastern Asia 
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Stop Press Photo: SCM Conference in 

Hyderabad. Front center, John Bennett, 

now back in Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, where he is Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology and Ethics 


Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, plead for a united Chris- 
tian Church in India but not for an 
Indian church. They listened to P. 
D. Devanandan of Delhi analyze the 
meaning of Christian freedom for 
the individual. They learned about 
the meaning of the new freedom in 
the state from Bishop S. K. Mondol 
of Hyderabad. 

Some of the more important as- 
pects of the conference were the 
least obvious. The theological stu- 
dents of India voted to form their 
own organization within the frame- 
work of the SCM, and the general 
body voted to initiate the plan. The 


Christian medical students met to 
perfect a closer fellowship. The stu- 
dents interested in rural problems 
and those concerned with church 
vocations also made plans for prac- 
tical work. In every instance there 
was a tightening of convictions, a 
building for greater solidarity, and 
a heightening of the _ fellowship 
among the Christian students. 

The Commission on the Chris- 
tian Student in the University 
might have been functioning on an 
American campus, so typical were 
the findings. It deplored the un- 
Christian living of many so-called 
Christian students, it cautioned that 
until the Christian student mended 
his ways there was little chance to 
influence others in a new way of 
life. It scored the Church for its lack 
of interest in the student move- 
ment. It stressed, as did all the find- 
ings, that there was no substitute 
for character, that until Christians 
were people of character, their wit- 
ness in India was likely to be incon- 
sequential. 

The Christian student in India 
finds himself an insignificant mui- 
nority on the campus. He can feel 
frustrated and hopeless. Yet he was 
to hear Bishop Sinker of Nagpur, 
affectionately known in India as the 
SCM Bishop, say that the atom 
bomb is a child’s toy compared to 


the power of the Holy Spirit. The 
Bishop pointed out that it was in 
individuals that this power worked, 
that it did not work in a vacuum, 
and that it worked in men and wom. 
en who choose to let it work. 

Today the students are going 
home—to quake-ridden Assam, to 
hungry Bihar, to beautiful Travan. 
core and to Buddhist Ceylon. They 
are not sure in their minds about 
tomorrow in their uncertain world, 
but today—today they are the same 
attractive, fresh and charmingly in- 
secure young people whom one 
finds around the world in univer. 
sities. Today these students are leay.- 
ing the security of their comrades 
in numbers to live their pathetically 
minority life on the campus. They 
are going home heartened by the 
fact that they are related to a world 
fellowship of students, and that they 
can find understanding and love in 
this world-wide relationship. Today 
they know that Christian students 
everywhere are apprehensive and 
anxious, and perhaps in this shared 
insecurity they are finding a greater 
common denominator than _ they 
have ever found before. It is the 
basis of dependence on God that 
has become real to them, and it is a 
heartening portent for an_ under- 
standing among. students every- 
where. 


Youre going 
to Europe / 


Here’s a chance to meet 
students of other countries 
and to “realize” the WSCF 
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European Student Christian Movements in- 
vite Americans to participate in their con- 


ferences this summer. 


One of the most best ways to meet 
European students and learn their point 
of view is to take part in their confer- 
ences. Among the interesting possibili- 
ties for the summer of 1951 are: 


WSCF Conferences 

The World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration will hold two Study Retreats at 
Skrimhytta, Norwegian SCM _ center, 
Kongsberg, Norway. Five Americans are 
invited to attend each retreat. (For in- 
formation write: John Deschner, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.) Dates 
and subjects are: 


July 3-23 WSCF: Concern for Mis- 
sions and Evangelism 
July 25-August 14: Sex and Family 
Life 

(The WSCF is also holding a Bible 


Study Conference in the Chicago area 
June 17-26.) 


British SCM Conferences 
Two conferences, similar to ours in 
the USA, are to be held at The Hayes, 
Swanwick, Derbyshire, England. (For 
information write: Fern Babcock, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 
The dates: 
July 9-19 SCM Study Conference 
July 20-26 SCM General Conference 


The British Christian Youth Confer- 
ence will be held at Bangor University, 
North Wales, August 24-30. Fifty Ameri- 
cans 18-30 years of age are invited. (For 
information write: William Keys, Youth 
Department, World Council of Churches, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y.) 


Greece 

American young people are invited 
to participate in the Youth Delegation 
to the Festival of St. Paul, sponsored by 
the Church of Greece, June 14-21. The 
group will sail on a troop transport by 
Athens to Corinth. The festival is in 
celebration of the 1gooth anniversary of 
St. Paul’s journey to Corinth. (For in 
formation, write: William Keys, 44 
East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y.) 
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A Service of Worship related to the Easter Period 


CALL TO WORSHIP 


© God who art life and truth and blessedness, the only good, our hope 
and our hearts’ joy; we thank thee that thou hast created us in thine 
image and that we can direct our thoughts to thee. Make us to know 
thee aright and to enjoy and possess thee more and more, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.! 


LET US SING 
(Standing): “Crown him with many crowns, the Lamb upon his 
throne.” 


LET US PRAY 


Eternal God, who committed to us the swift and solemn trust of life; 
since we know not what a day may bring forth but only that the hour 
for serving thee is always present, may we wake to the instant claims 
of thy holy will, not waiting for tomorrow but yielding today. Consecrate 
with thy presence the way our feet may go, and the humblest work will 
shine and the roughest place be made plain. Lift us above unrighteous 
anger and mistrust into faith and hope and charity, by a simple and 
steadfast reliance on thy sure will. In all things draw us to the mind 
of Christ, that thy lost image may be traced again and thou mayest 
own us as at one with him and thee, to the glory of thy great name. 
Amen.® 


LET US SING 
(Standing): “The Day of Resurrection: earth tell it out abroad.’”4 


READINGS FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT 


(These readings should all be used. They may be read by the leader, 
or by several different persons, or in unison.) 


Genesis 1:27 Acts 2: Verse 1 

Genesis 3:22-24 Verses 14-15 
John 20:1-18 Verses 22-24 
John 14:8-21 Verses 37-39 


FURTHER READING 


Into the woods my Master went, clean forespent, forespent; 

Into the woods my Master came, forespent with love and shame. 

But the olives were not blind to him, the little grey leaves were kind to 
him, 

The thorn-tree had a mind to him, when into the woods he came. 

Out of the woods my Master went and he was well content; 

Out of the woods my Master came, content with death and shame. 

When death and shame would woo him last, from under the trees they 
drew him last 

‘Twas on a tree they slew him last, when out of the woods he came.5 

In Unison: “In the beginning was the Word and the Word was with 

God and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God. 

All things were made by him and without him was not anything made 

that was made. In him was life; and the life was the light of men. And 

the light shineth in darkness.® 


MEDITATION 
(A Talk may be substituted) 


In the passages and poetry which we have read together is condensed 
the story of God’s way with men from his creation of man, to his procla- 
mation of life and redemption in the death and resurrection of his son, 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. It is because we are made in the 
image of God that we have the capacity to know and be eternal. It is 
because we are not dumb beasts but may know and choose between good 
and evil that we cannot live without Jesus Christ who knew in his own 
life the depths of man’s tragedy and the triumph of his eternity. It is 
not alone physical death from which we are redeemed by the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Much more it is the sin and inadequacy of our 
mortal and psychological selves from which we are raised into the new 
and breath-taking freedom and holiness described in Acts 2. From all 
tragedy, from all sin, from all despair, from all cynicism we may be 
raised from death into life to the degree that we receive the gift of 
eternity which is offered to us on Easter. For us every day is Easter, 
every failure a Calvary from which God offers redemption and resurrec- 
tion, even the resurrection of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


| know not how the miracle was wrought. 

The story says the stone was rolled away; 

That angels sat within as Mary sought 

Her risen Lord; that linen grave clothes lay; 
That Jesus stood there speaking words of cheer; 
And walked with two along the Emmaus road; 
That when eleven were gathered sick with fear, 
They felt his presence, saw the wounds he showed. 
“How can it be?” | hear men say in doubt, 

Like Thomas, who must see the nail’s imprint. 
| know not how these things could come about, 
To read the mystery | have no hint; 

But | have seen the Lord on Easter day, 

My heart has burned within me in the Way.’ 


LET US PRAY 
(In silence, seated or kneeling, one to three minutes) 
In unison, let choir sing softly: 


“Holy spirit, truth divine, dawn upon this soul of mine.’””® 
In unison, say The Lord’s Prayer. 


LET US SING 
(Standing): “Christ the Lord is risen today; Alleluia.” 


BENEDICTION 

O Christ, our only Savior, so dwell within us that we may go forth 
with the light of hope in our eyes, the fire of inspiration on our lips, 
thy word on our tongues and thy love in our hearts. Amen.® 


THIS SERVICE was prepared by Winnifred Wygal. 


RESOURCES: 15S. Anslem 12th Century; 2Diademata, $.M.D.; James Martineau, 19th Century; ‘Lancashire 7,6,7,6 D; or Ellacomb, 
C.M.D.;  °Sidney Lanier; ®John 1:1-5; Georgia Harkness, Holy Flame; Haven 7.7.7.7; Morning Prayers, S.C.M. 
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University of Nebraska 


THE BULL SESSION idea is being 
used here to introduce freshmen _ to 
campus life and to the YWCA. 

It was noticed several years ago that 
few freshmen came to upper-class meet- 
ings and those who came said little in 
the discussions. Then the officers hit on 
the idea of having groups exclusively 
for freshmen, with programs utilizing the 
very topics the freshmen were talking 
over with their friends in the dorms. 
And, recalling how many bull sessions 
end in futile arguments, it was decided 
to have an upper-classman leader. This 
plan has worked well and last fall eight 
freshmen groups were active. Let’s listen 
in on a few of these discussions: 


A Freshman’s Problems 


“Details of etiquette vary from place 
to place,” the leader is saying. “This 
afternoon I thought we might discuss 
some of the fine points of dress and 
manners at the University which may be 
puzzling you. But first I want to empha- 
size that the big things which contribute 
to what older people may call ‘good 
breeding’ are much the same no matter 
where you go to school. That’s the way 
it is with moral standards too, although 
sometimes you'll wonder with the older 
generation just what the moral standards 
of college students are.”’ 

“I’ve been confused on that very thing 
ever since I came here to school,” said 
an attractive girl with thoughtful brown 
eves. “Some of the girls I’ve met here 
and like very much do things that 
I have been taught are wrong. On 
a blind date last Saturday, my 
friends tried to get me to stay 
out all night with them without 
permission. I said I couldn’t do 
that, and these girls teased me 
about it afterwards. afraid 
they thought I was just a silly 
little kid. Monday, though. one of 
the boys asked me for a date. He 
said he liked a girl who didn’t just 
go along with the crowd. He’s aw- 
fully nice, sonow I'm certainly glad 
I did what I thought was right.” 

“I’ve got a problem that hasn't 
worked out so well,” another girl 
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What Freshmen Talk About 


YWCA Freshman Commission Groups Give New Twist to Bull Session 


said. “I didn’t smoke when I was in high 
school, but now that I’m in college I 
think I’m old enough to decide such 
things for myself. My roommate thinks 
smoking is just awful—and she keeps 
telling me about it. She makes remarks 
to the effect that a girl who smokes can't 
be any good—that she isn’t even Chris- 
tian. Now I think I’m just as good a 
Christian as she is and I can’t see that 
the two things have any connection.” 

“I don’t think they have either,” a 
third girl volunteered. ‘But I don’t want 
to smoke for another reason—I just 
can’t see any sense to it. And it makes 
me cross when the girls keep on coaxing 
me to smoke.” 

When other freshmen remained silent, 
the leader said: “You're learning one 
of the great lessons of college—that 
there are many people whose ideas ot 
right and wrong are different from yours. 
Now you ought to take that a_ step 
farther and admit that your ideas on 
every subject may not be completel\ 
right—and that other people’s, although 
directly opposite to yours, may not be 
completely wrong. Some girls will talk 
of religion in terms of not smoking or 
drinking. Others will laugh at conven- 
tion and earn a reputation as the life 
of every drunken party and an ‘easy 
date. That’s no sign you have to do 
either one. Neither seems to do much 
for your popularity or happiness. The 
point is this: Don’t be too quick to 
condemn the actions of others; but don't 
be too slow in forming your own 
standards—and sticking to them.” 


A Program Prompter 


The Leader’s Part 


What made this discussion valuable 
was that the leader helped the girls to 
see the issues themselves. She encouraged 
them to have high ideals, but didn’ 
give the impression that the YWCA j 
an organization exclusively for perfect 
people. She avoided any arbitrary rules 
on the’ smoking-drinking-bad morals 
issues and concentrated on’ expressing 
the ‘“‘these-things-do-not-in-themselves. 
bring-popularity-or-happiness” _philos. 
ophy. 

A subject like race prejudice, on 
which the YWCA obviously has a stand, 
receives different treatment. But even 
here an effort is made to discuss the 
issues on a more local level in order to 
avoid generalizations which are all too 
often of little value. The girls admit 
that prejudice exists, both in the college 
community and in themselves. And only 
after they have discussed why it is bad 
and how they themselves are at fault do 
they try to find ways of eliminating it. 

Too often, the leaders said, we have 
been in groups which agreed that the 
people in the South—or in the East—or 
Germany—or somewhere else were 
dreadfully wrong in their feelings to 
ward human beings. We have nodded 
our heads in agreement—and then gone 
on living without making a change in 
our own attitudes toward other persons. 
They made up their minds that thei 
groups were going to discuss—and by 
discuss they didn’t mean agree to a set of 
ideals far too vague and lofty to be 
practicable. They meant to talk 
things over, seeing more than one 
side, and reaching some sort of 
conclusion—solid but not neces 
sarily earth-shaking—as, for 
ample, the meeting on religion: 
Your own religion’ will have 
more meaning to you if you ul 
derstand and appreciate the be 
liefs of the persons with whom 
vou associate. If you examune 
these closely, you will find that 
under denominational differences 
in ceremony and ritual lie prin: 
ciples and purposes which ar 
often remarkably similar. 
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The Plan Works Well Here 


Last Fall, of the 550 first-year women 


in the University, over half that number 


joined a freshman discussion group— 
and significantly, almost none dropped 
out after signing up. About 25 girls 
show up for these discussions—just the 
right number to encourage differences 
of opinion and healthy argument, and 
eyen the shyest freshman was soon talk- 
ing freely. 

The meetings continue until the end 
of the first semester in mid-January. Be- 
sides a get-acquainted period the first 
meeting has an explanation of the 
YWCA, both nationally and on the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska campus. Two imeet- 
ings are spent discussing religion, another 
on friendship and dating, and a fourth 
on prejudice. Last fall each group also 
heard brief talks by a foreign student 
and a protessor. It was found that out 
side speakers at one or two of the meet- 
ings can do a great deal to give direction 
to the discussion. 

In addition to the weekly discussion, 


BEGIN NOW TO PLAN 
NEXT FALL’S FRESHMAN PROGRAM 


If the freshmen who join the CA next Oc- 
tober are to have a valuable experience, pro- 
gram planning should begin now. Choose the 
five to fifteen upperclassmen who are most 
capable of introducing freshmen to the CA and 
of helping them develop a Christian philosophy. 
Ask them to meet with a trusted faculty ad- 
viser for six sessions designed to train them 
for this important responsibility. Plan now to 
organize freshmen into Freshman Commission 
Groups of 25 students each. For further in- 
formation see pages 30-33 of A Program Book 
for SCA’s by Fern Babcock. 


each group has a project. Last fall tresh- 
men planned several parties tor chil- 
dren at local orphanages, sold Christ- 
mas cards to raise money to attend 
National Assembly, and made posters for 
Religion-in-Lite week. Besides helping 
the YWCA, these activities 
gave the girls a chance to become ac- 
quainted with students they might not 
otherwise have known. 


work on 


And, Besides— 


(1) Most treshmen are accustomed to 
being active and prominent in high 
school affairs. Freshman groups give new 
students opportunities for leadership. If 
in college they go directly into groups 
with upperclassmen they are often too 
awed and to shy to take an active part. 


(2) In an introductory group it is 
possible to give new students a sample 
of topics which are dealt with more 
fully in other commission groups. This 
gives them a better background for con- 
tinuing YWCA membership than they 
would have if introduced into the 
middle of a relatively specialized pro- 
gram. 

News stories about the freshmen and 
their participation in the YWCA pro- 
gram have been sent to 102 daily and 
weekly newspapers in Nebraska and 
surrounding states and most of these 
stories were printed. 

EMILy HEINF 
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Student Public Affairs News 


In a democracy each citizen is responsible for the course the nation takes. Christian judgment 
and action constitute one “span” in the bridge between ethical insight and a more just society. 
Each month Span brings information concerning a public issue demanding Christian judgment 


and action by students. 


Span is prepared by the Committee on Effective Citizenship of the National Student 
YMCA and YWCA and follows policies determined by the National Assembly of the 
Student Christian Association Movement. 


Universal Military Service and Training 
Legislation—The Issues, Pro and Con—Suggested Action 


Heightened international tension, fol- 
lowing war in Korea and action by 
Chinese Communist troops, has led to 
demands for increased national military 
strength. The objectives of U.S. military 
policy are two-fold: to prevent the out- 
break of a major war; and to achieve 
suficient military strength to withstand 
an aggressive power, if necessary. 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Detense, said to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee on January 10: “Our 
chief military manpower problem now is 
to build up from our present strength 
of 2.5 million to 3.2 million by June go 
and do it on a basis that will provide an 
enduring foundation for future security.” 
PresidentTruman now speaks of the 
need of 3,500,000 men. 


Status of Current Legislation 


Identical bills have been introduced 
in the Senate and the House to establish 
the Universal Military Service and 
Training Act in the form of amendments 
to the current Selective Service Act. The 
Senate Armed Services Committee has 
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completed hearings on the bill (S. 1) 
and (as this goes to press) the issue is 
under debate in the Senate. The House 
committee is making a “paragraph by 
paragraph” study of the bill (H.R. 1752). 
Fundamental features of the bill, which 
incorporate most of the recommenda- 
tions of Secretary of Defense George 
Marshall and Mrs. Anna _ Rosenberg, 
follow: 


1. All men will be required to regis- 
ter on attaining age 17. Registrants be- 
come eligible for induction at 18 years 
of age. 


2. The President is authorized to in- 
duct by age group. (This would permit 
calling 18-year olds before older groups 
are called.) 


3. The period of active service is ex- 
tended to 27 months, and all inductees, 
enlistees, and appointees in an armed 
force must serve eight years on active 
and reserve status. 


4. Basic training will be for four 
months (or not to exceed six months 


when prescribed by the President) dur- 
ing which the trainee may not be as- 
signed to a combat area or installation 
outside the U. S. 


5. Compensation during basic train- 
ing is to be $30 per month plus de- 
pendency allowances. 

6. The President is allowed to modify 
the training and reduce or eliminate the 
periods of active service required. 


7- Untul June go, 1954, the President 
is authorized to defer 75,000 persons an- 
nually after they have finished basic 
training, to engage in study in medicine, 
science, engineering, the humanities, 
and other fields in the national interest, 
and to suspend their period of active 
service until completion of such study 
or research. 

8. Individuals who have been and 
may later be accepted in senior ROTC 
units, Navy,‘ or Marine Corps officer 
candidate programs, the officer procure- 
ment program of the Coast Guard, or 
are appointed ensign USNR, shall be 
deferred until completion of the course. 

g. Deferments are authorized for (a) 
high school students until graduation or 
their 1gth birthday; (b) the end of the 
academic year for college students who 
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